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GAIL HAMILTON’S ONION. 
AIL HAMILTON opens one of her es- 


says with an announcement of the fol- 
lowing discovery: ‘Man is like an onion. 
He exists in concentric layers. He is born a 
bulb, and grows by external accretions. The 
manner and character of his involutions cer- 
tify to his culture and courtesy. Those of 
the boor are few and coarse. Those of the 
gentleman are numerous and fine. But strip 
off the scales from all, and you come to the 
same germ. The core of humanity is.bar- 
barism. Every man is a latent savage.” 
Though the above is a prelude to a playful 
essay, yet there is a tone of earnestness about 
this philosophic statement that commands as- 
sent or compels to resistance. We feel that 
the lady has written from her heart.— 
She need not have said, for we felt, that she 
“spoke from her own experience.” 

There are many who speak this same lan- 
guage from their own experience. We know 
the feeling that prompted it. We know the 
logical consequence of this philosophy. We 
know the very expression of face which those 
men wear who have conscientiously torn off 
the “concentric layers” of their hearts until 
they have laid bare “ the savage.” We know 
that the teachings of the orthodox church, 
simply followed, will set a man face to face 
with this savage, and tell him that those fierce 
eye-balls must glare on him forever. We 
know that this philosophy robs the laugh of 
childhood of its ring, the step of youth of its 
elasticity, the vigor of manhood of its buoy- 
ancy, the years of age of their quietude. 
In proportion as this philosophy is deeply 
dwelt on and seriously pondered, it leads a 
man to sadness, gloominess, moroseness, in- 
sanity, suicide. 

Admit the truth of that dogma, and it is log- 
ical that we should reason thus: If the more 
I uncover my inmost life the more evil I dis- 
cover; if good is all external ; then the being 
whom I call God has also acquired his good- 
ness by concentric accretion, and if he were 
laid bare he would be found a savage at the 
core. The good in the world around me is 
superficial. Good, like the tinted leaves of 
autumn, is strewn on the frozen earth of evil. 

It was in describing the depths of this phi- 


ite that Paul eel, «0 pRrery man 
that Iam.” We protest against this earth- 
born philosophy as a statement of ultimate 
truth. Such experience describes only one 
stage in the progress of the human mind on 
the journey of introspection. 

But there have been other voyages of 

discovery besides those fitted out by Gail 
Hamilton. There have been adventurers who 
have returned with other tidings than that the 
dark ocean of evil was boundless. There 
have been men who have dared to face the 
latent savage of their own hearts and demand 
in the name of God why he held his tyrannous 
sway. There have been men who have faced 
that savage down, conquered him, and demon- 
strated that the core of humanity is light, civili- 
zation, science, truth, beauty, courage, hope, 
life, Christ. The same man who when sailing 
over the dark waste of waters cried, ‘* O wretch- 
ed man that I am,” also calmly said, when 
landed in the new world, “I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 
It is a superficial view to look no deeper 
than the savage. This savage is but one of 
the outside layers of the onion; in fact some 
day you will laugh to think you were so short- 
sighted, so faint-hearted as to think he was 
the core. Of all outside things the most out- 
side of all is evil ; of all inside things the most 
inside is good. When Gail Hamilton turns 
her philosophy inside out she will be a happy 
woman. J. B. H. 


VIA BETHANY. 


N a recent article in the CrrcuLar entitled 

** Mary of Bethany, or the Romance of 
the Cross,”’ the writer showed that there was 
a peculiar tie existing between Jesus and 
Mary, one which in ordinary persons would 
be called love. I need not repeat the argu- 
ment. Among the indirect proofs, however, 
cited in support of this theory, was the dispo- 
sition manifested by Jesus to haunt (if I may 
so speak) the place where Mary lived. At 
least three interviews are recorded ( others 
being implied) as having taken place between 
Jesus and her at Bethany, the last of which 
was on the occasion of his going to Jerusalem 
to die. A fourth instance of his being drawn 
thither by some mysterious attraction, might 
have been added to the writer’s list. It is 
said in the last chapter of Luke, that after his 
resurrection, while engaged in discourse with 
his disciples, “he led them out as far as to 
Bethany ; and he lifted up his hands, and 
blessed them. And it camo to pass, while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them, and 








carried up into heaven.” 
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These sheibivenine ave ‘that Bethany, the 
home of Mary, had for him some peculiar at- 
traction even after he had entered immortality. 
Here he took leave of earth on his way to the 
cross, and here he said farewell to his disciples 
as he went to heaven. Did he intend by this 
selection of the place of his ascension, to con- 
vey a delicate reminiscence of his human love, 
and to signify that, sanctified by suffering, it 
had outlived death, and would bloom again 
in heaven ? G. 





THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 
III. 
ENTRANCE TO THE MARRIAGE SUPPER—THE DOOR 
SHUT. 
7: two previous papers we have pointed out 
the ancient Jewish and Greek nationalities 
as the channels of a special culture, constituting 
them respectively the hero and heroine of his- 
tory. We assumed that they were made for 
each other ; that Jewish intensity was matched 
by Grecian grace; that Christianity embodied 
itself in their union; and that their union was 
perfected at the Second Coming of Christ, about 
the year 70, when the apostolic church, com 
posed mainly of Jews and Greeks, was trans- 
lated to the spiritual world. 

There are those who, not satisfied with the 
proof of Christ’s plain words about his Second 
Coming, hesitate to believe that it took place at 
the time he appointed (the close of the apos- 
tolic age), on the alleged ground that profane 
history did not confirm the event. Now, as the 
Second Coming with its attendant judgment 
was to be a transaction mainly of the spiritual 
world, outward history could not of course take 
full note of it. Observers could only record such 
consequences of it as had effect in the outward 
world. Their evidence would thus be indirect, 
but it may be none the less convincing. In fact 
in this indirect line of evidence, proving the 
truth of the New Testament doctrine about the 
Second Coming, the testimony of history is full 
and distinct. 

It records that great predicted accompani- 
ment of the Second Coming—the destruction of 
the Jewish nationality—in the year 70; and the 
presence of another predicted accompaniment— 
the translation of the church—is strikingly con- 
firmed by the fact that the grand genius of pre- 
vious ages of civilization then disappeared from 
the world. It should be remembered that the 
Primitive church absorbed into itself the juice 
and culture of both the Jews and Greeks, and 
that hence the removal of that church would be 
equivalent to plunging the world into spiritual 
and intellectual darkness. Now we affirm on 
the strength of all history that such a period of 
darkness commenced at the precise point we are 
speaking of, ‘There was a cessation at about the 
year 70, of those peculiar traits of Jewish and 





Greek culture which previously had constituted 
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the very soul and life of the world’s progress. 
If we represent to ourselves the course of Jew- 
ish and Greek civilization by parallel lines which 
at the era of Christianity began to converge, 
and became one at the Second Coming, we must 
also announce their termination, so far as the 
outward world was concerned, at that point. 
There is no prolongation of them—no lingering 
decay of them extending down into what are 
called the dark ages. History here makes an 
abrupt descent. You step off as at a precipice ; 
a single step carries you from the hight of the 
purest civilization and spirituality, represented 
by Jewish and Greek culture in the apostolic 
church, sheer down to the level of dark super- 
stition and monastic asceticism.* The spirit of 
the dark ages belongs rather to the oriental line 
of manifestation, than to the Jewish or Greek.t 

As spiritual religion ceased at the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, so for several centuries 
did original literature and art. You find no great 
Greek writer after this time. The grand traits of 
both nations disappeared from history. Evident- 
ly some great crisis in human affairs took place at 
the close of the apostolic age, a crisis which to the 
external view seemed to put the world back in its 
course, and to annihilate the splendid attainments 
of the preceding ages. A faint form of Christian- 
ity and a pretence of learning remained, but their 
power and spirit were gone. 

Where were they gone? Is it supposable 
that the glorious fruits which had been preparing 
and ripening under God’s careful hand through 
so many ages were now thrown away ? that the 
whole race was sent back to the diet of its 
infancy, and made-to climb over again all the 
toilsome path of the past? Is that the manner 
of a true father or a prudent husbandman ? 
The universe teaches us that God wastes noth- 
ing; least of all, things of value to the soul. 
What then became of Jewish and Greek civi- 
lization when they disappeared as active forces 
from the world at the point of which we speak ? 
There can be no other conclusion than that they 
became the spoils of Christ—that the Second 
Coming took place at the time appointed, and 
that then the vital soul of Jewish faith and 
Greek progress, with all its splendid capacities 
embodied in the Primitive church, was with- 
drawn to the inner sphere. It was not de- 
stroyed, but Elijah-like, was translated in a 
chariot of fire, to lay in the resurrection world 
the foundations of the eternal kingdom; to 
adorn a city with nobler shrines than those of 
Athens, and fairer walls than those of Jerusa- 
lem. Thus profane history requires the doc- 
trine of the Second Coming, to explain one of 
its obscure passages and render it intelligible. 

The withdrawal of the Primitive church, 


*The following diagram illustrates, in part, the 
course of events as taught by profane history : 
Angelic sphere. 





Kingdom of Heaven. 











Jewish line. 
~ Cessation of Greek and 
A.D. Jewish influence in the 
Greek line. if 70. external world for 1000 
years. 
Brahminic line. Christianity of the Dark Ages. 





The dark ages are a mystery, that only the fact of 
the Second Coming, including the translation of the 
pure, original church, can clear up. 

+“ Buddhism and Brahminism,” says Isaac Taylor, 
“ hostile as they were east of the Indus, blended to- 
gether most amicably within the precincts of the 
[post-apostolic] Christian church.’—Ancient Christi- 
anity, p. 248. 


with its illumination, of course left the world 
dark; and the suddenness with which the great 
thousand-years darkness then shut down upon 
mankind, was as amazing as was the previous 
glory. It is almost literally represented by the 
words of Christ in the parable of the ten vir- 
gins, when referring to this time, he says, “ They 
that were ready went in with [the bridegroom] 
to the marriage, and [to the oil-lacking virgins] 
the door was shut.” Imagine at midnight the 
vpening of a festive room, glorious with light and 
music, and the gladness of a wedding train, and 
you have a simile of the event of the year 70, 
which invited the first believers, Jew and Greek, 
into the blessedness of the resurrection. Sup- 
pose the door of that room to be suddenly shut 
on alampless crowd without, and you have a 
representation of the condition of the ten subse- 
quent centuries.* 

The gradual dispersion of this darkness in la- 
ter times, with the manner and cause of it, 
will form the subject of another paper. Ge 





* Lest some should think we have. overstated the 
facts of the change that came upon the world at 
this time, we cite below the authority of historians 
as to the contrast which appears between the Christ- 
ianity of the apostolic age and that which immedi- 
ately succeeded it. The following extracts are from 
Isaac Taylor’s “ Ancient Christianity :” 

What I am peculiarly desirous to place in a con- 
spicuous position is, the fact that, instead of a regu- 
lar and slow development of error, there was a very 
early expansion of false and pernicious notions, in 
their mature proportions, and these attended by 
some of their worst fruits....Our ears are stunned 
with the outcry against the “ corruptions of popery.” 
I boldly say that popery, foul as it is, and has ever 
been, in the mass, might yet fairly represent itself as 
a reform upon early Christianity... .The opinion that 
has forced itself upon my own mind, is to this effect, 
that the period dating its commencement from the 
death of the last of the apostles, or apostolic men, 
was, altogether, as little deserving to be selected and 
proposed as a pattern, as any one of the first five of 
church history. ...Within considerably less than a 
hundred years from the death of the last of the apos- 
tles, the church, at large, had yielded itself to a capi- 
tal and widely extended error of sentiment, practice 
and theory.—pp. 105, 122, 156, 165, e¢ passim. 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby, while anxious to apologize 
for the Fathers of the second century, is obliged to 
“thank God” that no such language as they used 
about the priestly office and ceremonies, is found in 
the New Testament. (See Arnold’s Miscellanies, p. 65.) 

Dr. Middleton, in his elaborate exposure of the 
falsehood of the pretended miracles of the period 
after the apostles, says : 


Within a few years after the death of St. John, the 
last of the apostles, the devotion of the church bhe- 
gan to take a superstitious turn....The Primitive 
Fathers, by the invention of certain rites and meth- 
ods of devotion, with a severity of bodily exercises, 
and peculiar rules of life, which carried a form of 
sanctity, and were enforced by a pretence of miracles, 
infused into the multitude a spirit of zeal and super- 
stition, too impetuous to be checked by the oppo- 
sition of calm reason, which gradually subjected the 
Christian world to the dominion of popish Rome. 

—Free Inquiry, pp. 270, 281. 

The following extract from the “Life of St. Paul, 
by Conybeare and Howson, points out both the sud- 
denness of the transition from true to false Christian- 
ity in the early church, and the obscurity that rests 
upon the last days of the apostles—the latter an un- 
explained but most significant fact : 

We have remarked that the light concentrated up- 
on that portion of St. Paul’s life which is related in 
the latter chapters of the Acts, makes darker by con- 
trast the obscurity which rests upon the remainder 
of ‘his course. he progress of the historian who 
attempts to trace the footsteps of the apostles beyond 
the limits of the Scriptural narrative, must, at best, 
be hesitating and uncertain. It has been compared 
to the descent of one who passes through the clear 
sunshine which rests upon the mountain’s top into 
the mist which wraps its side. But this is an inade- 

uate comparison ; for such a wayfarer loses the day- 
light gradually, and experiences no abrupt transition 
from the bright prospect and the distinctness of the 





onward — into darkness and bewilderment. Our 
case ought rather to be compared with that of the 
traveler on the Chinese frontier, who has just reached 





a turn in the valley along which his course has Jed 
him, and has come to a point whence he expected to 
enjoy the view of a new and brilliant landscape ; 
when he suddenly finds all further prospect cut off 
by an enormous wall filling up all the space between 

recipices on either hand, and opposing a blank and 
insuperable barrier to his onward progress. And if a 
chink here and there should allow some glimpses of 
the rich territor} beyond, they are only enough to 
tantalize without gratifying his curiosity. 

Doubtless, however, it was a providential design 
which has thus limited our knowledge. The wall of 
separation which forever cuts off the apostolic age 
from that which followed it, was built by the hand 
of God. That age of miracles was not to be re- 
vealed to us as passing by any gradual transition jn- 
to the common life of the church; it was intention- 
ally isolated from all succeeding time that we might 
learn to appreciate more fully its extraordinary char- 
acter and see by the sharpness of the abruptest con- 
trast, the difference between the human and the di- 
vine. —Life of St. Paul, Vol. ii.chap. 27. 


TELLING THE NEWS. 


E have a good deal of rainy weather 
these days. My strawberry vines are 
mostly put to bed under their coverlet of mulch- 
ing, and I have more time for in-door activities, 
I heard last night that Mr. Pothesis had lately 
returned from a long professional visit to the 
city. I determined to express my neighborly 
feelings by giving him acall. So taking the last 
two numbers of the Tribune, which had proved 
unusually interesting to me, I went over to see 
him. 

I found that his shop was locked, but I went 
on and called at his dwelling-house. Upon en- 
tering, I found him sitting in his arm-chair, with 
his eyes bound up with a handkerchief. 

“Good evening,” said I, taking him by the 
hand. “ Good evening, good evening,” said he ; 
“Tam glad, not exactly to see you, for that you 
see I cannot precisely do; but I am glad to feel 
your presence.” 

“ But how is it that I find you blind ?” 

“Well the long and short of it is, I have 
been away from home too long, spending my 
life on a great job of draughting they had 
for me in the city. I have overtasked my eyes 
and given the great devourer a chance at me. 
I have long been convinced that the source of 
health is within ourselves, that the fires of life 
are replenished by interior attention and re- 
flection, and that too great an expenditure of 
attention on outward affairs is the sure fore- 
runner of disease. Let others go off traveling, 
or to their water-cures, I always go home to get 
cured. I have no idea that this attack on my 
eyes is going to last me any length of time. 
A little quiet and interior attention will soon 
drive it away. I am glad you came, however, 
for the society of those who sympathize with 
me in respect to my deeper convictions of truth, 
always does me good.” 

“TI found some items in the last two daily 
Tribunes that I thought would interest you, 
and so I brought them over,” said I. 

“It is sume time since I have heard anything 
about what is going on in the world outside, and 
I shall be glad to hear your report.” 

“Beginning in the far east, then, we are 
told that the Russian Empire is, in point of 
territory, far ahead of all other countries of the 
world. Its present area is nearly double that 
of China, and nearly three times that of the 
United States. It is constantly annexing terri- 
tories from China, and Persia, and Independent 
Tartary, and the prospect is that its borders, 
and those of British India willsoon be the 





same. Coming further west it is reported that 


in Candia, there is an insurrection against the 
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government of the Turks, and that their forces 
have been badly beaten, suffering a loss of three 
thousand killed, and two thousand taken pris- 
oners. Then coming on west to Venice, we 
read of unprecedented rejoicings on the oc- 
casion of her recent annexation to Victor 
Emanuel’s kingdom of Italy. Rome is getting 
too hot for the Pope, especially as the French 
troops are about leaving, and it is rumored 
that he is looking out for a place of refuge 
in the Island of Malta. The Auditor of the 
Historical Society of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been giving the foreign policy of Eng- 
land a most truthful and stinging criticism in 
an address that he delivered before the society. 
I never witnessed before such a thorough cas- 
tigation of her, in respect to her policy in the 
east, and her treatment of Ireland. Coming 
from such an old petrifaction as Trinity College, 
it seems like lightning out of a clear sky. The 
cable news intimates that there is great fear 
and ferment in respect to the threatened Fe- 
nian insurrection. It is also somewhat re- 
markable that the case of the Alabama is agita- 
ting the English Cabinet at this time. The 
merest common sense seems to indicate that 
Americans would be as fully justified in send- 
ing out privateers to prey upon English com- 
merce in the name of the Irish Republic, as 
was the Alabama in her performances during 
our late troubles.” 

“Coming across to this side of the waters, 
the most important item of news that presents 
itself is the trial of Controller Brennan of New 
York for the corrupt manner in which he is 
charged with administering the affairs of the 
city treasury. It appears as if a new spirit had 
taken possesion of their law machinery there, 
for so much pertinent testimony was never be- 
fore elicited at a similar trial, in so short a time. 
There is now a prospect of finding some few of 
the large leaks in the treasury through which the 
proceeds of the enormous city taxation is lost. 
Finally, there is a graphic description and his- 
tory of the Chicago Tunnel. It is a wonderful 
triumph of engineering skill.” 

“ Well, well, I should think there was a move- 
ment along the whole line, according to your re- 
port,” said Mr. P. “Iam glad to hear of the 
growing power of Russia in Asia. I have al- 
ways regarded Asia as the great bottomless pit 
of superstition and iniquity; and this incur- 
sion of Russian power looks to me like the 
carrying out of heaven’s missionary plan. You 
may perhaps have observed that God does not 
seem to favor the plan of educating ministers 
and sending them off among the heathen. His 
policy seems to be to place the degraded Asiat- 
ices under foreign masters; pretty hard mas- 
ters, perhaps, but nevertheless well adapted to 
the work of correcting some of their bad hab- 
its.” 

“ But is there not,” I asked, “some chance, that 
Russia will be getting a dangerous amount of 
power into her hands?” 

“ T don’t fear that,” said Mr. P. “ As fast as 
her people rise to position where they deserve 
a better form of government, they will in one 
way or another attain it. See how they have 
lately put through the job of abolishing serfdom. 
I tell you that Russia is a grand illustration of 
the way that God takes to put the people of the 
earth to school. 

*The crumbling of the Turkish empire is 





significant. The other changes that have oc- 
curred in Europe this year, also show that 
God is marshaling the nations with a high 
hand. Then again, to have the truth told in high 
places is a matter of satisfaction tome. I think 
that is the great characteristic of the day of 
judgment. We have passed through a terri- 
ble ordeal of judgment for our great national 
sin, and I don’t pretend to know how much 
more we must suffer before the work of 
judgment is finished ; but certain I am that this 
judgment will not stop with us. Wherever 
there has been national wrong, there will be 
national retribution. Perhaps England is begin- 
ning to find that out now. I take rather more 
satisfaction in hearing and reading the news now 
than I used to, because I see more indications 
that the heavens do rule.” 

“T feel much edified by your comments,” said 
I; “it is a real satisfaction to report them.” 

“Call again soon. You see I shall need 
some one to give me a peep into the outside 
world, so come over as often as you can make 
it convenient.” So with a friendly good-night 
I departed. u 


y wt 
SILK-MANUFACTURING IN THE O. C. 
ITS CONCEPTION. 

[ Our people at Oneida have long been engaged in 
selling silk ; but have only just commenced manufac- 
turing it. Some very beautiful specimens of their 
work having reached this office, we asked for the 
story of the enterprise. Those engaged in it have 
built their machinery and learned the trade within 
nine months; and must have exploits to tell, as wor- 
thy of being sung as those of Homer's heroes. Here 
is the first book of the Silkiad. We regret that it is 
not put up in verse; but our poet has only gotso far as 
“ base-ball.” (See p. 301.) That is better sport than war, 
to be sure, but not half so good as wide-awake work :] 
f byw month of December 1865 was spent 

by J. H. Noyes at Oneida. It was a sea- 
son of severe but victorious struggles with the 
powers of darkness, in which “the whole Com- 
munity moved as one man.” Near the middle 
of this period, Dec. 19th, the project of Silk- 
manufacturing had its conception. On that day 
J. H. N., accompanied by E. H. Hamilton, 
went over to the Willow-Place Factory. Half. 
a dozen of the leading business men were called 
into the office to hear a new business propo- 
sition. 








J. H. N. spoke as follows: “I have a new 
project to present to you. Thinking of our 
financial situation, I see we need some business 
to fill the place of the Trap-trade when that is 
dull. Trap-making cannot be relied upon as a 
steady business. Sometimes the trade is good, 
and at others there is scarcely any. We want 
something that will bring us an income when 
the Trap business does not. We have a splen- 
did building here, and more room than is needed 
for Trap-making; a first-rate water-power, and 
a well-manned machine-shop. Now I propose 
that we go into the manufacture of silk. We 
shall meet competition in whatever business 
we take up, and probably as little in this as in 
any. Our agents say that it would be a great 
advantage in selling silk to manufacture it our- 
selves. This will accord, too, with our princi- 
ple of doing away with the services of middle 
men as fast as possible, so that the producer 
and consumer may come together. And making 
the requisite machinery will be a fine job for the 








machine-shop, and foundry. Our head machinist, 





Mr. Inslee, was brought up among such ma- 
chinery ; were you not, Mr. Inslee ?” 

Mr. Inslee.—“ Yes sir. I was put to work in 
a cotton factory when I was eight years old; at 
fourteen; I went into a machine-shop where that 
kind of machinery was made and repaired, and 
worked there till I was past thirty.” 

J. H. N.—*Then this job would be just in 
your line. I understand that there is some talk 
among our men of taking a contract for manu- 
facturing alot of horse pitch-forks. From some 
things I have heard about it, I am not very favor- 
ably impressed by the proposal. Iam told that 
itis a recent invention, and the patentee wishes 
you to make two or three thousand of them and 
have you wait for your pay till he sells them— 
probably Some time next summer, if something 
better is not got up meantime to suspersede it. 
And then, too, in this kind of jobbing you do 
not control your work; you are, in a sense 
hired out.” 

After some further talk the session closed. 

In the evening meeting of the same day, 
J. H. N. delivered a discourse on manufactures, 
in which he proved that the machine-shop is 
really the foundation of our business prosperity 
and success. Then he spoke of the languishing 
condition of that department, and sought out 
the hidden, spiritual cause. 
cluded : 


He thus con- 
» 

“ Now I wish to seek the truth on this sub- 
ject with a view to our future course; and my 
vote is given for invigorating the machine-shop, 
as the mother of all our past manufactures, and 
to be the mother of new enterprises in the fu- 
ture. 

“T have been talking with John Lord about 
what he and others connected with the silk 
business have long desired, i. e., the starting of a 
silk manufactory. They think it would greatly 
improve their trade if they could be certain 
of the quality of the article they sell. There 
is a numerous class who will not buy when they 
find you are only dealing in an article at second- 
hand; as they act upon the principle, which 
seems to be a good one, of going to the man- 
ufacturer for their goods. It is evidently de- 
sirable that we should manufacture our own 
silk in order to make the most of the business. 
Mr. Lord was going to Boston; so I asked him to 
find out what had become of the old Morrisville 
Silk Manufacturing Co., and in the meantime I 
got some acquaincance with the business by vis- 
iting the manufactories in Paterson, N. J., and I 
made such inquiries as I wished concerning 
the subject. I have since received a letter from 
Mr. Lord giving much information about the 
manufacture of silk machinery, saying that most 
machine-shops are far behind their orders, and 
suggesting that we might make our own ma- 
chinery. And that letter turned my attention 
to the question whether we could not make 
machinery for the manufacture of silk, for other 
parties. It appears to be a growing business, 
and the machinery seems to be in good de- 
mand. We learn from Mr. Inslee that he has 
had the repairing of silk and cotton machinery, 
and was brought up in a cotton factory ; and 
he seems perfectly at home in this sort of work. 
We want something to do in our large shop, and 
it seems to me we might commence this busi- 
iness with a view to becoming users of the ma- 
chinery as soon as we see the way to it, and 
thus be sure of at least one good customer, 
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We have a foundry where all the casting could 
be done; and it would not be a difficult bus- 
iness, nor one requiring a great capital, to start 
the manufacture of these silk machines. We 
have plenty of space in the shop at Willow 
Place in one of the upper rooms which could 
be used for a silk factory. There is also plenty 
of power there. And furthermore we are in 
the habit of hiring just such help as would be 
required in this business. The machines are 
tended by young women, children, and a few 
men. 

“ T don’t wish to rush into this scheme rashly, 
but only to lay it before the Community that 
they may see which way our past history seems 
to be drawing us. My impression is that now, 
if properly invigorated, our machine-ghop may 
help us to a great silk factory that possibly will 
lead us to a great future. I would recommend 
that we look to God for help and providential 
guiding, that he may make us secure from the 
fluctuations of commerce, and place us where 
we shall not be liable to be thrown “on our 
beam-ends” every little while, as we have been 
by the failure of the trap business. I recom- 
mend that we do not rush into anything, but pray 
to Gud and look to him to help us take hold of 
it in the right way. lexpect he will find us 
men and capital in the right time. I expect the 
machiné-shop will fertilize us and be to our 
mind®a school of education, so that we shall 
perhaps invent and improve machinery. I feel 
eager for another campaign, and for a revival of 
the inventive spirit we had in making traps and 
the necessary machinery. A glorious time we 
had of it in those days; it was not work, it was 
not toil, it was glorious sport, and we made it 
true pleasure. The same God is over us now as 
then, and he has not lost any of his power or 
will to help us.” 

This proposal was received with enthusiasm 
by the family. But the amount of capital sup- 
posed to be necessary to start actual silk-manu- 
facturing, together with our somewhat depressed 
financial condition, made the fruition of the pro- 
ject seem far in the future. C. A. O. 





FROM WALLINGFORD TO ONEIDA. 
A CHAIN OF COMMUNITIES. 
UR most common road to Oneida is the one by 
rail, via. Springfield. This route like many 
others can always offer something to interest the ob- 
server. If he is a farmer traveling in the well- 
ripened summer-time, he may notice the various 
crops which get particular attention at different pla- 
ces along the road. In the valley of the Connecticut 
he will see the farmers much given to the growth 
of tobacco, as if they suspected the world of having 
a goneness of heart that could not be cured by prayer, 
and that it had become their duty to supply men 
with a means of grace that could be carried in their 
pockets. On that strip of land which lies between 
Massachusetts and the Hudson, and which belongs 
neither to New England nor to the great West, and 
which, we remember, once gave the country a Dutch 
President, the observer may see Dutchmen plowing 
their broad wheat-fields with horses that are guided 
by rope-lines. Those are the men who think that 
hunger is our chief want and that bread-making is 
the best philanthropy. Along the valley of the low- 
er Mohawk, he shall see men greatly devoted to 
their immense fields of broom-corn; they, perhaps, 
having discovered that dirt is the great sin of the 
world. On the upper Mohawk and around Oneida 
he may notice that people are as sedulous in respect 
to milk and meadows as if they had some remote 
idea that “ grass is King.” 
Toa traveler of another sort, this route offers a 





varied entertainment. He passes through Hartford 
with its metropolitan airs and its vast insurance 
interest which covers the country with a hand of 
human protection that barelyeshows itself in -the 
little plates nailed over our doors. Then he reaches 
Springfield, the site of stupendous Armories and the 
theater of many a decisive battle during the great re- 
bellion ; for in those workshops Government had first 
to get the victory over dead matter, before it could 
win victories over live rebels on the Potomac or James. 
Leaving this town, and creeping up the eastern 
slope of the Green Mountains he enters their gorges 
to see how the wood-cutters have crept up the moun- 
tain-sides, and to see the gaunt pines standing singly 
or clustered on the mountain-tops. Rushing down 
the western slope he at last comes into the valley 
of the Hudson, perceives a vast roominess, and ex- 
periences a gush of that western expansiveness 
which makes a man feel like spreading himself in all 
directions at once. At Albany the tourist meets the 
great West coming to tide-water; part to turn down 
to New York and part to keep straight on to Boston. 


Now, lest any one shall be inclined to think that 
we have become insular in consequence of living 
east of that chain of mountains which, for the most 
part, separates New England from Canada and the 
rest of the United States, we will digress long enough 
to say that we know of a great west which dwells 
among Michigan and Minnesotan pines, and which 
takes its way through Canada to find tide-water at 
Portland; we know of another great west, peopled 
by the sons of Jerseymen and Pennsylvania Dutch- 
men, who come eastward by Alleghany passes and 
reach tide-water at Philadelphia; we also know of 
a great west that was settled by Marylanders, Vir- 
ginians, and Carolinians; these traveling homeward 
through tunnels and under, cliffs, along mountain 
sides and over mountain chasms, meet tide-water at 
Baltimore and Washington. 

But to the student of society there is not another 
route of three-hundred miles which possesses higher 
interest than this one from Wallingford to Oneida. 

That was our rapid conclusion, when on approach- 
ing the western line of Massachusetts, a brake-man 
with a handkerchief about his neck and circles of 
soot around his eyes, put his head into the car and 
shouted, “ Shakers!” Welooked out of the windows 
to see where the buildings of the Hancock Shakers 
were gathered together in what seemed an amphi- 
theater of hills. A Wisconsin man—very gallant to 
all the women—also looked out, but quickly settling 
himself again in his seat, he dismissed the subject by 
saying, “ They don’t believe in marrying.” That man’s 
unspoken verdict in respect to the Shakers, seems 
destined to be the final one. A society which pro- 
pounds a separation of the sexes, is not going to gain 
much by proceeding to argument. It may indeed 
draw in those who are prepared for it by a tendency 
to asceticism, by misfortune, or by any circumstance 
which causes bread and shelter to become questions 
of paramount, importance. 

This line of travel constitutes a chain of Commu- 
nities. The first link is the Wallingford Commu- 
nity: of this we need say nothing. Next comes the 
Enfield Shakers, near Thompsonville, the last station 
in Connecticut. We remember well their five clus- 
ters of houses and barns and shops standing in files 
and platoons, and those five clusters of buildings 
again grouped together in the form of a Greek cross ; 
we remember the air of repose and unostentatious 
wealth; the mingling of things new with things an- 
tique, as if the society had some power of renewing 
itselt; we remember the gray-headed men who were 
always ready to “give their testimony,” or bring on 
an argument, and talk about the “generation” and 
the “regeneration ;” we remember a softness of spirit 
which only comes to those who know their superi- 
ors; and finally, we best remember the air of senil- 
ity hanging over all, like that which one observes 
in an old house inhabited by some ancient couple. 
Next to Enfield come the Hancock Shakers. Near 
this family is the great Lebanon Society. At Water- 
vliet, seven miles from Albany, there is another 
gathering of Shakers. And last in the chain is the 
Oneida Community. 





This apparent linking of the Shakers and Oneida 


Communists, persuades one to place these two so- 
cieties side by side. 

The one is old, comparatively numerous, and well 
known; it has had time to indicate the bent of its 
genius, and show its ripest fruit. The other is com- 
paratively new, restricted in numbers, and not fully 
known; it has only had time to point out its tenden- 
cies and exhibit its first fruits. Both are mechan- 
ical, inventive, and horticultural; both are wealthy, 
economical, industrious and reposeful. The former 
are plethoric with capital, yet they regard work asa 
kind of worship ; they give every day to productive 
industry, and invest their gains in houses and lands. 
The latter are also increasing their capital; they, 
too, look upon work as service rendered to God; 
yet they value money as a means for gaining leisure; 
they seek to invest their gains in education. Both 
inculcate docility, self-renunciation, and public ser- 
vice ; both attain a more scientific division of labor 
than prevails in the world, where every man is com- 
pelled to be an operative, fore-man, financier, priest 
and educator. Each has its peculiar esprit de corps, 
or spiritual plenum, which satisfies the heart of its 
people. Both are united in the idea that marriage 
is unprofitable ; but the one contracts a certain im- 
purity by looking upon our sexual nature as vile and 
beastly, while the other rises to a noble purity by 
looking upon the offices of love as essentially clean 
and worthy of improvement. ~The Shakers took 
origin from an illiterate, English work-woman. The 
Oneida Communists took their start from a man who 
has shared in the culture of New England colleges. 
These build upon the fact that Christ made his sec- 
ond appearing eighteen hundred years ago. Those 
sustain themselves by the persuasion that Ann Lee 
was the female Christ, and complement of the gos- 
pel. The Shakers claim to have been the pioneers 
and prophets of modern spiritualism. But the Com- 
munists ally themselves to the Reformation and to 
the revival of learning. The former are ascetic, 
monkish, and jealous of education and science and 
the fine arts; hence they must go to the ignorant to 
find their recruits. The latter are Christian and 
eclectic, and aim to be tolerant of everything pure 
and genuine in art or science. The one, therefore, 
seems destined to decay: the other, therefore, ap- 
pears worthy of increase. 

Such are some of the parallels which have thrust 
themselves on our attention. The views of next 
year may, perhaps, modify them. But to-day they 
are true. T. B. 


CORRECTION. 


Dy BENTON gave an account of the Onei- 
da Community in the Independent, October 
11, which was in the main liberal and truthful.— 
But in undertaking an off-hand statement of my 
creed, he made a mistake which will be corrected 
in the day of judgment, if not before. Speak- 
ing of my original conversion to the doctrine of 
salvation from sin, he said : 

“He (J. H. N.] not only concluded that a sinless 
state could be reached here on earth ; but, as it would 
seem, added the idea that impulses and motives in 
this state of perfection become pure, and a law to 
the soul. Hence, strangely erroneous as it appears, 


to marry and give in marriage is with them super- 
fluous.” 


Now instead of holding for myself, or basing 
Communism on, any such theory of “impulses 
and motives,” I have been hard at work these 
thirty years, trying to clear spiritual Christianity 
of this very foolishness; and the social morality 
of the Oneida Community, instead of proceed- 
ing from mere “ impulses,” religious or natural, 
is, I venture to say, in theory more strictly the 
product of faithful logic, and in practice more 
diligently corrected by self-denial and criticism 
than the morality of ordinary marriage. What 


I believe about “impulses” may be seen in an 
article from the Berean on another page entitled 
“Leadings of the Spirit,” written more than 





twenty years ago. 


J. H. N, 
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COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


[ Our items of gossip are mostly taken from the 
“Daily Journal,” a miniature folio sheet (about 7 
inches by 5) which is printed daily at Oneida Com- 
munity for the use of the members and for the other 
Communes. We look in our daily mail for the Com- 
munity Journal as regularly as we do for the Tridune. 
The editor of the Journal for several months was 
Mr. Pritt; it is now conducted by Mrs. E. Y Jostyn.] 


OnE DA, Nov. 22, 1866.—The ground is covered 
with snow this morning, to the depth of about two 
inches, and it is still falling. Every tree, shrub and 
fence is clothed in white, and presents a fine appear- 

ce. 

7 ...The committee that was appointed sometime 
ago to decide upon what articles of our manufactures 
should be sent to the World’s Fair, is busy in col- 
lecting and preparing such articles for shipment. 
We understand they are to be sent the first of next 
month. 

....The girls in the Silk-Factory are all fast adopt- 
ing the short dress. We have been pleased every 
Monday morning for a month or two past, to see 
some new one appear in short dress and pants, who 
left the Saturday before in long skirts and hoops. 
This morning we noticed but three long dresses 
among the group of 16 girls. 

...-A lady who was recently a visitor here with 
two children writes: ‘“ Freddie and Lillie have not 
forgotton what Mr. Hatch taught them. They con- 
fess Christ, and I find I have less difficulty in controll- 
ing them since we were with you. Their hearts are 
with the Community still. Although I am absent 
from your family in form, yet I feel that I am ever 
present with you in spirit. Iam thankful that I 
have been raised from doubt and unbelief, through 
the grace of God.” 

...-A person who left the Community in a state 
of discontent last spring, now writes as follows to a 
friend here: “I think that God’s spirit has been work- 
ing in my heart ever since I left the Community, but I 
resisted its warning voice, and would not yield to 
it. There was something within telling me that I 
had done wrong. I finally came to the conclusion, 
that I would not hold out against Christ’s spirit any 
longer, but yield, and give myself up entirely and 
without reserve to him. I can now sce my errors, 
and the wickedness of my ways, and do heartily and 
sincerely repent of them, and ask the prayers of the 
family that I may become as a littlechild. I confess, 
at times I was tempted to doubt Mr. Noyes’s inspira- 
tion. I now see, that it was the temptation of the 
devil, which has long since passed away. I believe 
him to be a man chosen by God to lead his people, 
and teach them the way of life and salvation.” 


....The organization of classes for the winter is 

reported as follows : 
Class No. 1, composed of 5 young men; E. 8. Burnham teach- 
er, 6 hour’s study. 
No, 2, 10 young men; W. A. Hinds teacher, one-half day. 
No, 8, 6 girls ; Chloe Seymour teacher, one-half day. 
No, 4, 8 young women ; Mrs. ©. B. Bushnell teacher two 
hours. 
No. 5, Grammar ; 27 pupils; G. Campbell teacher. 
No. 6, Geometry ; 8 pupils—E. H. Hamilton teacher. 
No. 7, Geography ; 11 pupils—M. L. Worden teacher. 
No. 8, Phonography ; 7 pupils—Sarah Campbell teacher. 
No. 9, Colburn’s Arithmetic ; 10 pupils—Ann C. Sears 
teacher. 
No. 10, Thomson's Higher Arithmetic ; 21 pupils—John 
Freeman teacher. ¥: 
No. 11, Hlementary Algebra ; 29 pupils—Lucy A. Thayer 
teacher- 
No. 12, ditto ; 22 pupils—Ann 8. Bailey teacher. 
No. 18, ditto ; 20 pupils—John F. Sears teacher. 
No, 14, Robinson’s New University Algebra ; 14 pupils— 
Harriet E. Allen teacher. 
No. 15, ditto ; 18 pupils—W. G. Kelly teacher. 

A few of the above classes will be divided, if found 
to contain too large a number of students for the 
best progress. There are a few small classes in 
French and other studies not included in the above 
list. 

....In catering for this column we of course 
choose the agreeable and often superficial incidents 
which are characteristic of Community life. But it 
must not be thought because we put these pleasant 


things foremost, that everything goes perfectly smooth 
like a pleasure-boat on an unrippled sea in our so- 
Cieties. On the contrary we have this fall hada 


= 


= 


pestuous passages and thundering criticisms, which 
to outsiders would have seemed sufficient to rock 
any weak foundation to its base. But as old seamen 
prefer a-gale to a calm, so we count our criticisms 
and heart-searchings among the best part of our 
experiences. They only settle us the firmer in our 
faith, and prove as the poet says, that 


“ Where the share is deepest driven 
The best fruits grow.” 





“ DRUMMERS.” 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 26, 1866. 
Dear Eprror:—I am a traveling agent, and I 
propose to write you a few lines on the subject of 
drummers, not however to exalt my office, but to 
give your readers an idea of the amount of business 
done by these middle men. 

“Drummer” is the title given to a traveling agent, 
from the fact that he “ drums up” customers for the 
firm which empioys him. 

Within the last few years there has been a great 
change in the mode of doing business. The country 
merchants formerly came to the city and purchased a 
six-months stock of goods directly from the jobber 
and importer, paying for them at the expiration of 
that time. Now nearly all varieties of goods are 
bought on thirty days’ time. They are mostly sold 
by drummers, thus saving the merchants in the 
country and inland cities the necessity of going to 
New York or Boston. 

These drummers are becoming very numerous, so 
much so that it is not uncommon for eight or ten of 
them to be in a place at the same time. Frequently 
one is told by the merchants, after the usual saluta- 
tion of hand-shaking, that he is the fourth or fifth 
drummer that has called that day. But it must be 
borne in mind that we do not all carry the same 
kinds of goods. Not long since I met seven agents at a 
store in one of our New England cities, and no two of 
us were dealing in the same sort of merchandise. 

Some of these chance meetings have a smack of 
romance and merriment. Not long since twelve of 
these drummers found themselves stopping over 
Sunday at the hotel of a small Connecticut village 
on the Naugatuck railroad. These fellows formed 
themselves in a procession and marched to church. 
The services over, they returned to their hotel in the 
same manner, creating quite asensation in that quict 
little town. 

A year ago five agents chanced to meet in Leroy, 
a small village in western New York, and it so hap- 
pened that not one of them had that needful docu- 
ment—a broker's license. But there did chance to be 
a little magistrate in that town who was always on 
the alert to magnify his office. Such a golden op- 
portunity as this was not to go unimproved. And 
the consequence was that one and all of those agents 
had a chance to pay the $15 or go to jail; they of 
course choosing the former alternative. 

I intended when I commenced this to give one 
day’s experience as 1sample of what we have to pass 
through, as well as a sketch of the different char- 
acters we have to deal with; but I must defer it for 
the present. Yours truly, J. R. L. 

BREEDING FOR SPEED. 

rPNHE establishment of a race-course in the Eng. 

lish style at Fordham during the past season, 
is said to have inaugurated a new era in equestrian- 
ism in this country, and to have given a sudden and 
powerful stimulus to improvement in the breeding of 
horses. Newspaper reporters interspersed their ac- 
counts of the Fordham race with genealogies of the 
victorious steeds, while editors expatiated enthusi- 
astically on the value of horse-flesh in general, and 
blood-stock in particular. In view of the perfection 
that has been attained in the cultivation of a saga- 
cious brute like the horse, who can doubt that infinitely 
greater results will be produced when man is willing 
to take a step higher and seek the hereditary improve- 
ment of his own kind by means as infallible as those 
which he now applies to the equine race. Until 
then, it would seem that not only the jockies of 
Fordham, but mankind generally must be con- 
tent that their posterity shall be of proportionally 
baser breed than their animals which are so royally 


Would it not startle the riders at Fordham if in the 
midst of their break-neck career the thought should 
strike them that they were less the product of an 
intelligent principle, than the animals which they 
bestride? In the formation of the latter, science 
had a controlling voice, while man as yet 
owes his existence mostly to fortuitous impulse, and 
like the wind, cometh, no man can tell from whence. 
But if it is thought best to improve the beasts of the 
ficld by means which science so plainly dictates, 
then in accordance with the same reasoning, it 
will surely sometime be thought not iess worthy and 
noble an object to elevate man who was made to 
rule over them. G. N. M. 


New Pwsuications.—“ Thoughts on the Books of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. By Oliver Butter- 
field, Boston : 1866.’’ These are disconnected senten- 
ces suggested by scattered texts in the books refer- 
red to. Instead of dealing with the Gospel in this 
manner, the author ought, we think, to read such 
works as “ The Berean,” or “ Ecce Homo.” 





[ The papers are full of Base-ball; it is called the national 
game, and seems to be educating our young American Greeks 
to some degree of athletic renown. Here is an Oneida boy’s 
attempt to describe a game in Homeric strains :] 


BASE-BALL. 





Jo yrs I celebrate; no Grecian sport 
Nor Trojan game more worthy to be sung. 
Theme yet unhonored by the glorious Muse, 
Whose praises should a nobler poet claim, 

I would for pardon sue, thus venturing, 

But that my love for thee tells me to hope 

It may be happy where a higher name, 

Not having that, would fail. With youthful step 
Then lead we lightly o’er the smooth green sward 
And where the bats lie ready let us stand, 

To note the nervous players as they come. 


First on the field, as first in skill and might, 
Leaps ALLEN, chief of all who tread the plain ; 
No foot so fleet, no eye so true, no hand 
So sure to snatch the flying ball and hurl 
It whirring to the base. Anon he starts 
And bounds into the air with joy, and turns 
The reckless somersault to earth again 
From very overplus of ardor. Next, 

Like some proud war-horse scenting from afar 

The fields where lofty combat rages, comes 

KELLOGG, and after him his brother strides: 

Not surer is the eagle of his game, 

When circling through the airy vault of heaven 

He sees and swoops upon the prey, than these 

To hit the ball and drive it wide afield. 

There Myron shows his straight and stalwart form, 

With shoulders broad and firmly set, and here 

Are Hinps and Burt and Burn#aq, ready hands ; 

Here Hatcn and Hutcnms, never known to fail 

Upon the base, and MARKs, whose huge bare arms 

Show muscles quivering for the fray ; there Franx, 

And Srpyney, Craaein, BArgy, heroes all, 

And more who love the struggling joy, around 

Have gathered, and but wait their captain’s word. 
Here let me tarry but a passing breath, 

To crave a silent tear-drop on the page 

That counts no longer with the gallant band 

One noble comrade, who in youth’s fresh bloom, 

Fell, fighting in the ranks of those who wage 

Unyielding warfare on his murderer. 

Beneath the elm-tree at the mountain’s foot, 

Close by his place of birth, a fresh-heaped mound 

Now marks the spot of JARED’s early grave. 

Oh, how we loved him, generous, brave and true ! 

He was our chieftain’s brother, but alas! 

No more among us now we hear at eve 

Upon the lawn his gay and joyous laugh; 

No more he lightly treads the festive hall, 

Where happy maidens trip the heels of Pime ; 

No more with daring hand he loves to curb 

The champing charger’s chafing pride; no more 

He ardent hurls the base-ball to the: skies. 

Oh, may above him softly sway the Elm, 

The turf grow green beneath its boughs; the glade 

Around may wood-birds fill with sweetest notes, 

For him the cuckoo and the whippoorwill 








great deal of spiritual strain and struggle, some tem- 





nurtured, and whose pedigrees are so untainted. 





Sing every year a mournful requiem. 
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But now the men are picked, the bat is tossed 
For “ins,” and Ke.1oce has it. ALLEN takes 
The field, and carefully his men he scans 
To station each where most his talent serves. 
Himself stands in the center: thence he best 
Can view, and wield the conduct of the day. 


Thus naught is lacking but the Umpire’s call, 
Nor waits this longer : “ Play !” he shouts, and swift 
As airow from the bended bow, the ball 
Leaps to the catcher’s hands. Unheeded first, 

A few times KELLOGG lets it pass along, 

Till once more fair it comes than eer before, 
When sudden sweeping round the well-poised bat, 
The ball swift rises o’er the grassy plain. 

“ Back!” to the startled fielders ALLEN cries— 
Too late; away beyond it falls, and soon 

With few and easy strides the runner wins 

The first, then second base: contented there 

He stops. The next his brother strikes, with force 
As great, but now grown cautious by defeat 
The fielders stand prepared ; the ball is caught 
And he is lost. But Kr1oae scores his run; 
Seven others too the home-base reach, before 
Their side is out. Eight runs—a fearful start 

In the first inning! Let stout ALLEN watch 
His laurels or they ’ll fade, and rumor leave 

No remnants of his fame. Ha! fear not him; 
His men are true and staunch, and he their chief 
Is in himself a host. Their turn has come, 

And valiantly they strike : full high their score 
Upon the other laps before they lose 

Their third sad batsman and return to field. 

See now where ALLEN’s catcher stands, a youth 
Of light and graceful figure, yet his arm 
Hath power to give the ball unerringly, 

And almost level to the second base, 

That many a foe has panted for in vain. 

But “ Play!” again the Umpire calls: as soon 

The eager ball bounds from the striker’s bat, 

And spinning, whirling upward to the left 

Transcends the line from home to the third base. 

“Foul!” cries the Umpire; starts our catcher true 

To meet the ball before it drop. Too far, 

Too far, brave boy, thou wilt not save it: nay, 

He will, he will! It strikes the very tips 

Of his extended fingers strained beneath, 

And as within the circus you may see 

Upon the supine horseman’s feet revolve 

A painted globe, so, as he runs, the ball 

In nicest poise a moment balances, 

As doubtful if to fall or rest, thien safe 

It settles in his quivering hand, amid 

The shouts and bravos of admiring crowds 

That drown beneath their cheers the Umpire’s 
“Out!” 

Thus Fortune, varying often, turns her smiles 

On first one favored, happy hero, then 

Another, until through eight innings each, 

The sides have played; so nearly matched none yet 

Can guess who’ll win. As when in rapid course 

Two high-bred racers striving for the goal 

Fly o’er the smoking earth, now one will be 

Perchance a length ahead, when suddenly 

New ardor fires the lagging steed, and soon 

He passes by his mate, so now with these ; 

One party first a vantage gains, and then 

As quickly as ’twas won again ’tis lost. 

O, long it were, and task too great, to tell 

Of each brave act and glorious deed here wrought 

Beneath the beams of ripe October's sun: 

Sufficient be it then for us to see 

The greatest, sharpest struggle close the day. 


Now Ke.Loee’s men the ninth and last time take 
The bat, and each one firmer plants his foot, 
And harder nerves his solid grasp to strike— 
Knowing it is the last. And many a line 
Is added to their score ; but now, alas, 

The ball unhappy thrice has kissed the skies 

And fallen not to earth, but deftly seized, 

Flown whizzing to the center: “ Out, side out!” 

The Umpire cries. They ’re lost—no, stay; one 
chance 

Is left them_still: if ALLEN counts no runs 

In his last inning he must yield, for yet 

He lacks a point or two to win. Now strain 

Each iron nerve to utmost strength, and fetch 

Each ball so quickly home no tally scores, 


Ah! well they play ; two gallant youths in vain 
Have struggled manfully the plate to reach. 
They fail, and now on every base there stands 
A runner ; two are lost and none yet saved! 
Who next shall strike must do a mighty deed 
Or Allen, whelmed in hopeless ruin falls. 
But see: himself has taken up the bat, 
And stands with falcon eye swift ranging round 
The field. Where weakest stand their men, and 
where 
Far off a bank slopes down, he means to drive 
The whistling ball. No second toss he waits, 
But quick as darts the lightning from the cloud 
His whirling bat has met the ardent ball 
And hurled it hissing through the heavens. Afar 
It drops, but almost ere its fall he spurns 
The first base, and now speeding on, he takes 
The second and the third in rapid flight, 
And while the gazers hold their breath, before 
The ball is in again he passes by 
The runner who preceded him, and strikes 
The goal. Hurrah! Now rings the air aloud: 
“Long live our glorious Chief! The day is won.” 
Now Fame, once more thy emerald gates unbar, 
Take down thy dusty scroll, long idly hung, 
And on the brightest page of honor fair 
This emblem write: ALLEN AND Victory! 
J.J. 8. 
LEADINGS OF THE SPIRIT. 
7 E have not a doubt that believers are now, as 
they were in the times of the primitive church, 
directed more or less by the Spirit, in respect to their 
outward movements. And by this we mean, not 
merely that their judgments are guided, or that they 
are assisted in choosing their course by the openings 
of Providence, but that they are inclined to go this 
way or that, or to do such and such things, by a spir- 
itual force which operates like instinct. It will be 
sufficiently evident from the tenor of the doctrines of 
the Berean that we are not despisers of such leadings. 
Yet we are obliged to confess that we have seen 
many and monstrous abuses growing out of the prac- 
tice of thinking and talking much about instinctive 
impulses ; and we propose in the present article to 
bring to light some of those abuses, and to suggest 
some cautions on this subject to those who need them. 
1. The mere fact that we are under the sensible in- 
fluence of some spirit, and that we are directed in a 
supernatural manner to go or to do thus and so, is 
not to be taken for evidence that we are under the 
influence of the Spirit of God. Other spirits can op- 
erate on our instincts as well as the good spirit. It 
is known to all who have witnessed the phenomena 
of Mesmerism, that a mere Auman spirit can entirely 
control an impressible person, leading him about by 
blind impulse, causing him to think, desire, and will, 
at the pleasure of the magnetizer. It is not to be 
doubted, therefore, that the “gods many and lords 
many” of th¢-invisible world, have the power of lead- 
ing human wills. We gather from the narrative in 
Luke 22: 3, that Judas was led by an instinctive im- 
pulse from the devil to go to the chief priests and be- 
tray Christ. Indeed it is expressly said in 2 Tim. 2: 
26, that they who are in the devil’s snare, are “ taken 
captive by him at his will.” Many of the vilest impos- 
tors we have ever met with, were most abundant in 
their professions of being led by the Spirit, and 
doubtless actually were led in a very wonderful man- 
ner by @ apirit, though not by the Spirit of which 
they professed to be the subjects. Soalso many well- 
meaning persons have affirmed that they were led 
by the Spirit of God to perform unreasonable, scan- 
dalous and pernicious acts; and we see no reason to 
deny their sincerity in this affirmation, or the reality 
of the impulses under which they acted ; but we do 
not therefore admitor believe that the spirit which 
led them was really the Spirit of God. Every one 
who has had much spiritual experience, must have 
met with instances of contradictory leadings—cases 
in which, either the same person was led to do cer- 
tain things and then to undo them, or different per- 
sons were led in opposite and irreconcilable courses. 
It is impossible, on any rational grounds, to ascribe 
such clashing directions to the operation of one spir- 
it, God certainly does not contradict himself. It is 





manifest therefore, that in such instances there is an 





evil spirit leading, on one side or the other. The sen- 
sation or experience of the subject in all cases of spir- 
itual leading is probably the same, and accordingly is 
spoken of in the same terms by all. Ifa man says, 
“The Lord told me to do thus and so,” we need not 
doubt his sincerity, or the reality of his spiritual im- 
pressions in the case; but we may reasonably doubt 
till we have other proof than his assertion, whether 
it was the Lord who produced those impressions, or 
some other spirit; for it is certain that there are as 
many kinds of leading powers that put“ Thus saith 
the Lord” into the mouths of their agents, as there 
are independent and hostile spiritualists in the world. 
It is plain, therefore, that a man ought not to lay to 
heart the “flattering unction” that he is on good 
terms with God, merely because he is led by a spirit 
in a supernatural manner; and also that believers 
ought not for sucha reason only, to place confidence 
in spiritualists who come among them. 

The fact that a man habitually ascribes his actions 
and teachings to a supernatural influence, may be ta- 
ken as some proof that he is a spiritualist, in distine- 
tion from a mere carnalist; and so far it is in his fa- 
vor. But since there are bad as well as good spirit- 
ualists, and the bad are quite as forward in proclaim- 
ing that “the Lord told them to do this and that,” 
as the good, we are bound to require other tests of 
the presence of God’s spirit than the mere affirmation 
or belief of the individual, or even our own certainty 
that he is led and taught by some kind of inspiration. 
Spirits are to be tried and proved as well as other 
things ; and the mere fact that a spirit has the power 
of leading even with superhuman foresight and ac- 
curacy, is not sufficient proof that it is trustworthy. 
We must seek the radical distinction between true 
and false spirits, in their moral characters and not in 
their physical powers. We need not fear to trust as 
divine any spirit which evinces to our consciousness 
or to sufficient observation, that it crucifies self and 
enthrones Jesus Christ ; but without full evidence of 
this, all mavifestations of the leading or wonder-work- 
ing power are to be counted as nothing. 

2. Admitting that a man is really led by the Spirit 
of God, yet if his leadings are only of the external 
kind, such as to go or do thus and so, they are no ey- 
idence that he is born of God. The prophets under 
the Jewish dispensation, before regeneration came, 
were led by the Spirit in a great variety of external 
ways, and quite as wonderfully as any can pretend 
to be at the present time. Moreover, many of the 
most notable examples of spiritual leadings mention- 
ed in the New Testament, such as those of Philip, 
and Peter, ( Acts 8: 26—39, and 11: 12,) occurred du- 
ring the transition period of regeneration, previous 
to the actual attainment of the new birth by the 
primitive church. The various external gifts of the 
Spirit (leadings among the Test) abounded in that 
church from the day of Pentecost forward; but the 
second birth was a later blessing. And we have 
plain intimations that those external gifts—even mi- 
racles, for instance, and certainly therefore such mi- 
nor manifestations as local leadings—were not neces- 
sarily linked to righteousness or regeneration, but 
were bestowed on many who had finally no part or 
lot in the kingdom of Christ. (See Matt. 7: 22,1 
Cor. 13: 1—3, &c.) 

When Paul speaks of being “led by the Spirit,” 
and makes this the test of sonship, as in Rom. 8: 14, 
and Gal. 5: 18, we must not narrow down his mean- 
ing so as to make him refer merely to the specific 
directions which the Spirit sometimes gives men 
about going to certain places or doing certain things. 
To be led by the Spirit in the largest sense of the ex- 
presswn, is indeed to be a son of God; but that sense 
includes something far more important than petty 
directions about traveling, speaking, &c. The sons 
of God are led by the Spirit, not merely as to their 
locomotive powers, and physical utterance, but as to 
their hearts and understandings. A man may sit per- 
fectly still, not uttering a word, or in any way oper- 
ating externally, and yet be led by the Spirit in that 
sense which is essential to regeneration. His heart 
may be led out of the regions of spiritual wicked- 
ness, into fellowship with the Father and the Son- 
His understanding, under the guidance of heavenly 
influence, may traverse the vast expanse of spiritual 
truth, He may “run and not be weary, and walk 
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and not faint,” on “the way of holiness.” The most 
important leadings of the Spirit have no reference 
whatever to external operations. The sphere in 
which they act is not the physical, but the spiritual and 
intellectual world. Paul says, “as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” In 
what manner are they led? What are they led to 
do? In the preceding verse (Rom. 8: 13) we are in- 
formed. They are led, not to do bodily deeds, but 
to “ mortify the deeds of the body ;” i. e., they are 
led into spiritual fellowship with Christ crucified, 
where they get power to become spiritually minded, 
and to subdue their physical nature. This is a lead- 
ing of the heart and spirit—not of the external fac- 
ulties. So when Paul says, “If ye be led of the 
Spirit ye are not under the law,” (Gal. 5: 18,) it is 
manifest from what follows, that he refers to generic, 
internal leadings. As the flesh leads to “ adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness,” &c., so the apostle’s doc- 
trine is that the Spirit leads (not chiefly in a physical 
way, as a man leads a horse from place to place, but) 
to “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” They whose 
hearts are led by.the Spirit into these things, are 
born of God, whether they have any wonderful 
operations in their instincts of locomotion, utter- 
ance, &c., or not. And on the other hand, they who 
are led by the hand or the foot or the tongue, or by 
the instincts connected with these physical parts, and 
not by the heart and understanding, are not born of 
God, however palpable and wonderful may be the 
guidance to which they are subject. 

It will be obvious that the leadings of the Spirit 
esteemed essentiai to regeneration in the primitive 
church, must have been of the internal kind which 
we have indicated, if we consider that the mass of 
believers were so situated as to their external con- 
dition of life, that the specific guidance of the Spirit, 
in relation to what they should do or where they 
should go, could not be applied to them. The apos- 
tles and other similar floating laborers, were fit sub- 
jects of occasional specific external directions. But 
the majority of the disciples were in fixed conditions, 
employed in stationary business, having the ordinary 
routine duties of fathers, husbands, wives, children, 
slaves, &c., to perform. And the general order to 
them was—“ Let every man abide in the calling 
wherein he is called.” What room could there be in 
the case of a slave, for instance, for much external 
leading of the instinctive or supernatural kind? As 
to his physical operations, instead of being led by 
the Spirit, he was bound to be led by a human master. 
Yet his situation was no hindrance to his being born 
of God, and therefore no hindrance to his being led 
by the Spirit, in the true sense of the expression. 
The essential leadings are adapted to every possible 
external condition. They are the necessary effects of 
the Spirit's possession of the heart, and manifest 
themselves in the general, moral and intellectual 
character. Any other leadings than these must not 
be exalted into matters of primary importance, or re- 
lied on as marks of regeneration, but must be classed 
with the “ gifts,’ which may be present or absent 
without determining radical character. 

8. There are different kinds of external leadings 
of the Spirit, and some of them are more valuable 
than others. Those which are radizal, are more to 
be desired than those which are superficial. ‘ By rad- 
wal leadings we mean those which take effect on the 
rational and moral faculties, and give direction to 
the course by informing the understanding and ex- 
citing the deeper susceptibilities. Superficial leadings 
are those which take effect on the external feelings, 
and operate in the manner of mere instinct. It is 
supposable that God may persuade a man to a given 
course, on the one hand by convincing his under- 
standing, or on the other, by impelling him toward it 
by a blind instinct. In either case God would lead him. 
Now which of these kinds of leading, other things 
being equal, is most desirable? Unquestionably the 
first. It is better that a man should be led asa mor- 
al and intellectual being, than as a mere animal— 
better that he should be educated to act in view of 
rational motives like a man, than that he should live 
always under the discipline of specific directions 
like a child. It is better that he should be able to 
give an acceptable reason for his course, than that he 


should be obliged to rely for justification before men, 
on his own averment that God told him to do thus 
and so. Paul earnestly exhorted the primitive be- 
lievers to allow the understanding to take part with 
the Spirit in their proceedings. 1 Cor. 14. Ashe 
said, “ I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with 
the understanding also,” so we may say, “ We will 
travel, speak, and in all things act, with the under- 
standing as well as with the Spirit.” We may be 
sure that God is not opposed to, but entirely in favor 
of, the exercise and cultivation of our rational pow- 
ers, as well as our mere animal instincts, in the ser- 
vice of the Spirit. “In malice be ye children, but 
in understanding be men.” 

Again, it is supposable that God may persuade a 
man to a certain purpose by his Spirit, and then al- 
low him to work out that purpose, in its details, ac- 
cording to his own judgment without specific direc- 
tions; or on the other hand he may keep the purpose 
out of sight, and lead the man by blind instinct, op- 
erating step by step, to do what is required for its ful- 
fillment. Which of these ways is most befitting the po- 
sition of sons of God? The leacing of the Spirit is 
equally real in both cases. The only difference is that 
in the first case the Spirit works radically, implanting 
a purpose, out of which aseries of specific acts grow 
spontaneously ; and in the second case it works su- 
perficially, producing each specific act by a separate 
infusion of instinct. The last may be best for mere 
servants or children, but the other is certainly the 
true way of dealing with grown sons. “The servant 
knoweth not what his Lord doeth,”’ and of course 
acts blindly as he is bid. The mere child must be 
told specifically what to do and what not todo. But 
as soon as God's children become capable of forming 
purposes, as well as of executing details, we may be 
sure that he will honor his own nature in them 
enough to direct them radically, rather than super- 
ficially. 

The external leadings of the Spirit, then, con- 
sidered as “ gifts,” may be desired; but as Paul ex- 
horts believers to “ covet earnestly the dest gifts,” so 
we should earnestly covet the dest leadings. Instinc- 
tive directions to do certain specific things, should be 
regarded as discipline specially adapted to children, 
and of the least account. Our desire should be that 
our whole nature may be brought into the service of 
the Spirit, so that God may avail himself of our un- 
derstandings, and the whole range of our suscepti- 
bilities, instead of being obliged to move us about 
mechanically. We should cultivate our judgments, 
and learn as fast as we can to form far-reaching pur- 
poses in the Spirit. We should aspire to be, not 
merely instruments in the hands of God, but co- 
workers with him, acting from the same motives as 
those in his mind, and partaking of his intelligence 
and freedom. And in order that we may not be 
hindered from doing this, we must not suffer our- 
selves to be hampered by the narrow notions which 
many spiritualists entertain in relation to the lead- 
ings of the Spirit. There is a theory on this subject 
which deserves the name of antinomianism, in its 
worst sense—a theory which precludes all free, man- 
ly action, and makes the holders of it mere puppets 
or do-nothings. Let us seek out the “ more excellent 
way” of the primitive church. 





A Fosst.—W. G. Kelly of O. C. sends us a copy 
of the People’s Friend, dated “ Little Falls, N. Y. 
April 7, 1824.” The most curious thing in it is the 
following advertisement, which becomes doubly in- 
teresting now that the shadow of slavery is passing 
away from the whole country : 


“Frrreen DoLiArs REwArD!” 
Norice 

Is hereby given, that my Negro man named YETT 
won't stay at home, but runs at large, to and fro. 
All persons are therefore forbidden to harbor, trust 
or employ said run-away, even one hour, on penalty 
of the law; and no-excuse will be taken of those 
who transgress this injunction. 

Yert is pretty large sized; not of the blackest 
order ; pedi Low-Dutch and broken English; and 
a upon the fiddle. 

he above reward will be paid to any person who 
will safely return said Negro into the custody of the 
— residing about two miles from IJngham’s 


Simon I. Tol. 








Oppenheim, N. Y. March 25, 1824, 





TELEGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILES. 


Mr. Field has brought out to this country a 
numLer of very interesting specimens of the 
system of telegraphing now in operation be- 
tween Paris and Lyons, and Paris and Bordeaux, 
by which exact copies of the message are pro- 
duced at either extremity of the lines, solely 
by mechanical means. The message is written 
on prepared paper covered with a lead-colored 
surface, which is a non-conductor of the electric 
fluid. The writing, or drawing, in the ink 
furnished for the purpose, changes the points 
touched by it to the opposite electrical character. 
The pendulum is swinging at one end of the 
circuit in unison. Its upper end is divided into 
points, say, like a fine tooth-comb. The mes- 
sage being passed over these at one end, sends 
a current to correspond with the writing or 
lines, and produces an exact copy of the original 
upon the prepared paper held to the vibrating 
pendulum in the distant city. Thus a fac simile 
of writing and signature is furnished without 
any skill of the operator. A drawing of the 
likeness of a thief or absconding clerk is repro- 
duced with minute faithfulness. Patterns of 
machinery, patterns for bonnets, hieroglyphics, 
messages in Chinese, or in an unknown tongue, 
are copied with as little trouble as the simplest 
letters of a familiar alphabet. Some notices of 
this have been given in foreign journals, but 
no mere verbal description can convey a full 
idea of the wonderful process. The Hibernian 
who insisted some years ago that the telegraph 
operator should forward his photograph over 
the wires to his sweetheart, was only a little 
ahead of his age, since this can now be done 
without the slightest trouble, provided the like- 
ness be taken on the proper material.—Journal 
of Commerce. 


THE NEWS. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the South is, the 
increasing attention that is being awakened on the 
subject of the better education of the mass of the 
people. The Old Dominion, a paper published at 
Norfolk, Va., lately had an article ably advocating 
the adoption of a general system of common school 
education. The writer, after confessing the shame 
he felt when he looked at the census and saw how 
many in Virginia were destitute of the, mere 
elements of learning which would enable them to 
read and write, says: “ We live in hopes that we 
shall see the day when every school district in the 
State of Virginia shall have school-houses and teach- 
ers sufficient to give every child a good English ed- 
ucation,and even beyond that. We donot despair 
of beholding at each school-house a public library 
free to all the district; that the people will have the 
advantage of public lectures and debating societies; 
that we shall have villages, and churches, and news- 
papers, where there are now only old field pines; 
and that before many years our commonwealth will 
far surpass its ancient wealth and renown. Its glory 
will then be built, not upon the talents of a few men 
of genius, asin times of yore, but upon the educa- 
tion and general intelligence of the people.” 


Tue British North American provinces on the 
Pacific coast are agitating the question of union 
with the United States. At a recent meeting in 
Victoria, said to be the largest ever held in that city, 
resolutions in favor of annexation were proposed 
by a member of the Colonial Assembly, and carried 
by a majority of ten to one. 


Tue Chicago Tunnel is finished at last. It has 
been under contract since October 1863. Ground 
was broken in March 1864. This tunnel, extending 
just two miles under the lake, is five feet in diameter, 
and will when the needful machinery is put up, be 
able to supply 1,000,000 people 67 gallons of pure 
water each per day. Much yet remains to be done 
in the way of constructing the necessary buildings 
and fixtures. The shore end is seventy-seven feet 
below the surface of the ground. The lake end 
reaches a point where the water is thirty-five feet 
deep. The cost of the tunnel and its fixtures, is es- 
timated at $1,000,000. This work, executed by 
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Messrs. Dull and Gowan of Harrisburg, Penn., de- 
serves to be placed among the great achievements of 
modern engineering. 


Proussra is to havea Consul Genera) located in 
New York city. 


LARGE numbers of emigrants, it is stated, are pour- 
ing into the interior of Texas. A portion of them 
are of foreign birth, but the majority are from Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. 


FREE LOVE. 
{ Reprinted for the benefit of new subscribers.] 

r]| HIS terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love— was probably first used in 
our writings about sixteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was however 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whoredom, is a 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
eommunism of persons. In whoredom, !ove is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of lovetoa woman. In whoredom, 
a@ man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; or 
freedom to take a woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for itis our religion. Wereceive no mem- 
bers (except by deception or mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 
thing like the above defense from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and thus 
exposes them to the just charge of licentiousness, 
At all events their platform is entirely different from 
ours, and they must answer for themselves. We are 
not “ free lovers” in any sense that makes love less 
binding or responsible than it is in marriage. 

J. HN. 








An old Jew, while indulging in a morsel of for- 
bidden food, was overtaken “by a terrific thunder- 
storm, and as the thunder roared and the lightning 
flashed around him, he cried, “ Plesh my soul, vot 
a pother apout a leetle pit of bork !”. 





Sree. Pen Trave.—The statistics of the steel- 
pen trade at Birmingham, England, are rather 
astonishing. Ninety-eight thousand gross of 
pens are made weekly, consuming ten tons of 
steel. Some of these pens (of the barrel sort) 
are worth 12s. per gross: others are sold as low 
as 1-2d. per gross. Before the gross is com- 
plete 144 pieces of steel have been passed 
through at least 12 different processes, so that 
288 distinct operations are performed for a far- 
thing. 


The lawyer’s motto—Be brief. The doctor’s 
motto—Be patient. The potter's motto—Be- 
ware. The type-setter’s motto—Be composed. 
The Irishman’s motto—Be jabers. 


Mrs. Partington says that Ike, having be- 
come enameled of a siren in Boston, has led 
her to the menial altar ; that he didn’t appear 
the least decomposed ; and that on the back of 
his wedding cards were little cubebs with wings. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. H., Mass.—$5 received. We appreciate your 
wores of hearty encouragement. 

P. M. F., N. Y.—“ Was the enmity of the Pharisees 
against Christ, blasphemy of the Holy Ghost?” 

He certainly regarded it as blasphemy whenever 
they maligned his spirit or the power by which he 
wrought his miracles. 

M. L. F., Vt.—The story of “Self Command” has 
been received, but we have not yet had time to give 
it a thorough reading. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

Et bieate bew subscriber to the CrrcULAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing accotnt of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 


New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec-' 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 


dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land» 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at WaHingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 


form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. ; 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Communfty believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and ‘they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 


Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 

unsatisfactory, ~~ be taken as an invitation to 

inquire further. We cannot tell all we know in a 

little advertisement. 
BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oncida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Aunouncements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and-Satchele, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price: 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoces, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of va- 
rious brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 


| advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i.e., to buy for 


them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enongh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthe price named. Address, 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Crcvar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


[Tax Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 

Office, is now out of print.) 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaituH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MAE Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tae Trarrer’s Guine; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 

Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Ilustration* 

118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 








The above works are for sale at thie office.] 


